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“Knowledge is Power.” 
(Continued from page 10.) 
But machinery does not en] here. 
stock is prepared by machines. First, there is the 
turnip-cutter. Our “Farmer's Boy” will tell us 
how his sheep and kine were fed in the winter fifty 
years ago: 


The food of 


“No tender ewe can break her nightly fast, 
Nor heifer strong begin the cold repast, 
Till Giles with ponderous beetle foremost go, 
And scattering splinters fly at every blow; 
When, pressing round him, exger for the prize, 
From their mixed breath warm exhalations rise.” 


We are told that “lambs fed with a turnip-cutter 
would be worth more at the end of a winter by 
two dollars a head than lambs fed on whole tur- 
nips.” The hay-cutter is a machine equally valua- 
ble. 

The true principle upon which agriculture, as 
well as every other branch of industry, can only be 
profitably conducted, is, that machinery must be 
substituted for humin muscles and strength to the 
greatest practicable extent. As a matter of profit, 
irrespective of all personal comfort, this conclusion 
is imperative. Man by the sweat of his brow alone 
shall eat bread. 
there is noescape. Yet, nevertheless, there is much 
of good sense in the following remark which pre- 
faced a recent report of an agricultural committee 
in New York: “In the doctrine of eternal hard 
work your committee do not believe.” A most 
striking illustration of the effect of improved sys- 
tems of agriculture is given by M. Passy, of France, 
in his late work, (Syst2me de Culture.) He states, 
as the result of careful investigation, that in those 
countries of Europe in which agriculture has im- 
proved, “the soils that in past times were regarded 
as too poor to merit continued and regular cultiva- 
tion are now regarded as the best;” and after de- 
scribing the course of things in this respect in Bel- 
gium and France, says that “in England it is an 
established fact, that in various counties the lands 
denominated good are farmed at twenty-two to 
twenty-five shillings per acre, while those formerly 


_|the population. 


From this decree of his Creator! 





They are important members of the state; they are 
growing into future producers, or they preside over 
the household comforts, without which there is little 
systematic industry. But they are not direct pro- 
ducers. Of the other half of the entire population, 
about one-fifth belong to the class of cultivators, 
namely, 1,779,003 men; 229,678 women. 

This total, (in which we omit the farmers’ wives 
and daughters, amounting to about 240,000,) shows 
that one-fifth of the working population provide 
food, with the exception of foreign produce, for 
themselves and families and the other four-fifths of 
Such a result could not be accom- 
plished without the appliances of scientific power 
which we have described. 

The census of the United States for 1850, shows 
that nearly the same ratio exists in this country 
between the number of persons engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits and the entire population as in Great 
Britain—the entire population of the United States 
being 23,263,483, and the number of agricultural- 
ists, 2,400,583, 

In the early stages of society, a very small pro- 
portion of labour could be spared for other purpo- 
ses than the cultivation of the soil. It has been 
held that a community is considerably advanced 
when it can spare one man in three from working 
upon the land. Only twenty-six per cent. of the 
adult males in Great Britain are agricultural—that, 
is, three men labour at some other employmeut, 
while one cultivates the land. During the last forty 
years the proportion of agricultural employment, 
in comparison with manufacturing and commercial, 
has been constantly decreasing in Great Britain, 
and is now about twenty per cent., whereas in 1811 
it was thirty-five per cent. of all occupations. 

We have been speaking somewhat fully of agri- 
cultural instruments and agricultural labour, be- 
cause they are at the root of all other profitable in- 
dustry. Bread and beef make the bone and sinew 
of the workman. Plows and harrows and drills 
and thrashing-machines are combinations of wood 
and iron. Rude nations have wooden plows. 
Unless the American farmer made a plow out of 
two pieces of stick, and carried it upon his shoulder 
to the field, as the toil-worn and poor people of 
India do, he must have some iron about it. He 
cannot get iron without machinery. He cannot 
get even his knife, his tool of all-work, without ma- 
chinery. From the first step to the last in the pro- 
duction of a knife, machinery and scientific appli- 
ances have done the chief work. People that have 
no science and no machinery sharpen a stone, or a 
bit of shell or bone, and cut or saw with it in the 
best way they can; and after they have become 
very clever, they fasten it to a wooden handle with 
a cord of bark. A member of a civilized commu- 
nity, examines two or three dozens of knives, selects 


regarded as poor let for thirty to thirty-five shil-| which he thinks the best, and pays a quarter, or a 


lings.” 

According to the census of 1851, the total popu- 
lation of Great Britain is 20,959,477—in round 
numbers, 21,000,000. 


half a dollar for it, the seller thanking him for his 
custom. ‘The man who has nothing but the bone 
or the shell would gladly toil a month for that 


In the “Return of Oceu-| which does not cost an American labourer half a 


pations,” one-half of this entire population is found | day’s wages. 


under the family designation—such as child at 


And how does the civilized man obtain his knife 


home, child at school, wife, daughter, sister, niece,|upon such easy terms? From the very same cause 
With no particular occupation attributed to them.|that he obtains all his other accommodations cheape 


in comparison with the ordinary wages of labour, 
than the inhabitant of most other countries—that 
is, from the operations of science, either in the 
making of the thing itself, or in procuring that 
without which it could not be made. We must 
always remember that, if we could not get the ma- 
terials without scientific application, it would be 
impossible for us to get what is made of those ma- 
terials, even if we had the power of fashioning those 
materials by the rudest labour. 

Keeping this in mind, let us see how a knife 
could be obtained by a man who had nothing to 
depend upon but his hands. 

Ready-made, without the labour of some other 
man, a knife does not exist ; but the iron, of which 
the knife is made, is to be had. Very little iron 
has ever been found in a native state, or fit for the 
blacksmith. The little that has been found in that 
state is gathered up by the mineralogist and prized 
as a rarity; and if human art had not been able to 
procure any in addition to that, gold would have 
been cheap as compared with iron. 

Iron is, no doubt, very abundant in nature; but 
it is always mixed with some other substance, that 
not only renders it unfit for use, but hides its quali- 
ties. It is found in the state of what is called 
zvon stone, or tron ore. United with oxygen, it is 
often combined with silica, or the substance of 
flints, often with clay and other earthy substances. 
Another common and valuable ore of iron, is one 
in which the iron is combined with sulphur ; it pos- 
sesses a bright yellow colour, and is often, by the 
inexperienced, mistaken for gold, so little has it the 
appearance of iron. In short, in the state in which 
iron is frequently met with, it is a much more likely 
substance to be chosen for paving a road, or build- 
ing a wall, than for making a knife. 

But suppose that the man knows the particular 
ore or stone that contains the iron, how is he to get 
it out? Mere force will not do, for the iron, the 
oxygen, and the silica, or other substances, are so 
nicely mixed, that, though the ore were ground to 
the finest powder, the grinder is no nearer the iron 
than when he had a lump of a ton weight. 

A man who has a block of wood has a wooden 
bowl in the heart of it; and he can get it out too, 
by labour. The knife will do it for him in time ; 
and if he take it to the turner, the turner, with his 
machinery, his lathe, and his gouge, will work it 
out for him in half an hour. The man who has a 
lump of iron ore has just as certainly a knife in the 
heart of it, but no mere labour can work it out. 
Shape it as he may, it is not a knife, or steel, or 
even iron—it is iron ore; and dress it as he will, 
it would not cut better than a brickbat—certainly 
not so well as the shell or bone of the savage. 

There must be knowledge before anything can 
be done in this case. We must know what is 
mixed with the iron, and how to separate it. We 
cannot do it by mere labour, as we can chip away 
the wood and get out the bowl; and therefore we 
have recourse to fire. 

In the ordinary mode of using it, fire would 
make matters worse. If we put the material into 
the fire as a stone, we should probably receive it 
back as slag or dross. We must, therefore, pre- 
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if our fuel be wood, we must burn it into charcoal,'and send them forth clothed in the narrow notions,|render the charter, or with respect to any motion 


or if it be coal, into coke. 

The charcoal, or coke, answers for one purpose; The only other portion of the ancient Scriptures 
but we have still the clay or other carth mixed which, in prophetic importance, could be compared 
with our iron, and how are we to get rid of that! to them, would be the prophecy of Isaiah; and, 
Pure clay, or pure lime, or pure silica, remain stub- perhaps even this, but to a certain extent, and in a 


and yet narrower language, of short-sighted man ‘|to bring it forth. 


“The tradition is, that Governor Treat strongly 
represented the great expense and hardships of the 
colonists in planting the country; the blood and 
treasure which they had expended in defending it, 


born in our hottest fires; but when they are mixed ‘certain measure: yet, how strange would it be|both against the savages and foreigners; to what 
in a proper proportion, the one melts the other. thought to introduce a modernized imitation of this| hardships he himself had been exposed for that pur- 

So charcoal or coke, and iron stone or iron ore, |seraphie bard, made for the professed purpose of] pose; and that it was like giving up his life, now to 
and limestone, are put into a furnace ; the charcoal assimilating his language to that of Paul, in order] surrender the patent and privileges so dearly bought 
or coke is lighted at the bottom, and wind is blown that it might be substituted on public occasions in} and so long enjoyed. The important affair was de- 
into the furnace, at the bottom also. If that wind the room of the Holy Prophet’s own inimitable} bated and kept in suspense until the evening, when 
is not sent in by machinery, and very powerful ma-| effusions? * * * The Psalmist says, “Come, ye|the charter was brought and laid upon the table 
chinery too, the effect will be little, and the work children, hearken unto me, and I will teach you the} wherethe Assembly were sitting. By this time great 
of the man great; but still it can be done. fear of the Lord ;” or, as it is elsewhere expressed,| numbers of people were assembled, and men suf- 


In this furnace the lime and clay, or silica, unite, ‘I will open my mouth in a parable; I will utter| ficiently bold to enterprise whatever might be ne- 


and form a sort of glass, which floats upon the sur-| dark sayings of old, to show to the generations to 
face. At the same time the carbon, or pure char- come the praises of the Lord, and his strength, and 
coal, of the fuel, with the assistance. of the lime-|his wonderful works, that he hath done; that the 
stone, mixes with the stone, or ore, and melts the | generations to come might know them, even the 
iron, which, being heavier than the other matters, |children that should be born, who should arise, and 
runs down the bottom of the furnace, and remains'teach them to their children.” Ps. 78. They are 
there till the workman lets it out by a hole made | wonderfully fitted to this object; it is seen in every 
at the bottom of the furnace for that purpose, and feature and property of them. ‘The views of God, 
plugged with sand. When the workman knows of his majesty, his power, his omnipresence, his pa- 
there is enough melted, or when the appointed time ternal goodness, which they display, at once convey 
arrives, he displaces the plug of sand with an iron | lessons the most important, and present objects the 
rod, and the melted iron runs out like water, and|most congenial to the young mind. ‘The beauty 
is conveyed into furrows made in sand, where it|}and grandeur of material nature, never elsewhere 
cools, and the pieces formed in the principal fur-/come together in such rich variety, such sweet sim- 
rows are called “sows,” and those in the furrows plicity, or in such irresistible majesty. A single 
branching from them, “pigs.” |expression carries more instruction to the mind, and 
We are now advanced a considerable way to-|takes a more powerful hold of the heart, than vol- 
ward the production of a knife. We have the ma-|umes of reasoning. God is there, seen as in a mir- 
terials of a knife. We have the iron extracted out ror, formed by himself, in a light that familiarizes 
of the iron ore. Before we trace the progress of a|while it awes; that animates, while it informs. 
knife to its final polish, let us see what stupendous) Piety is there seen in its own truest nature, as the 
efforts of machinery have been required to produce sublimest triumph, the most solid joy, the sweetest 
the cast-iron. |pleasure, the securest rest. There is no engaging 
\character which it does not possess; no delightful 
image with which it is not associated. To read al- 
most any single Psalm, with attention and common 
taste, will be to feel what I say. ‘To observe their 
The poetry of the Psalms is a poetry, not of effect on young minds, will be to understand much 
words, but of thoughts. It consists in an exquisitely) more than any eulogy can express. They are, as 
artificial connection, not of sound with sound, or of|far as words and thoughts can be, the green pas- 
syllable with syllable, but of one idea with another. tures and still waters which they describe. They, 
Let any other poetry be translated verbatim, and |as well as the whole Mosaic law, are “School- 
the poetical character, as consisting in the measure masters, to lead us to Christ,” who is the fountain 
and cadence of the original words, is forthwith lost.+of wisdom, the fulness of goodness, the all in all 
Hebrew poetry, on the contrary, can be preserved | to those “who walk not after the flesh, but after the 
only by the most exactly literal translation; you’ spirit.” 
destroy its peculiar character just as much by turn- 
ing it into measured verse, as you destroy the cha- 
racter of Greek or Latin poetry, by turning it into | 
simple prose. * * * No human ingenuity could 
give, to a rythmical version, that accuracy of ar- 
rangement, that luminousness of meaning, that beau- 
tiful adjustment of one member of a sentence to|'The cavity in which the charter was placed was near 
another, that unstudied dignity, and unlaboured |the roots, and large enough to admit a child, but du- 
magnificence, which continually present themselves | ring the last eight years had closed up. 


(To be continued.) 
i 
Scraps For “ The Friend.” 


Knox on the Psalms. 


| +e 

| For “The Friend.” 
The Charter Oak.—A late paper furnishes the 

following account of this venerable tree, which fell 

during a recent storm. The trunk was twenty-one 


as to make it appear wonderful that it has not|rative of the event which made the “ Charter Oak” 
been adverted to. The more so, as one of the great | famous :— 
purposes of Divine wisdom, in adopting this pecu-| “Sir Edmund Andros being appointed the first 


liar species of poetry, appears to have been, that it Governor-General over New England, arrived in| 


might not lose its poetical form, in passing from| Boston in december, 1686. From this place he 
one language to another; but that, by a simple wrote to the colony of Connecticut to resign their 
rendering of word for word, its treasures might be charter, but without success. 
shared, and its excellence enjoyed, by every age,| as usual, in October, an: the government continued, 
and by every nation. ‘The Psalms being, of all 
other parts of the Uld Testament, the most exten- 


every part of them, not only to what has taken 
place, but to what is yet to be accomplished—who, 
on earth, nay, what angel from heaven, had a right 


where the Assembly was sifting, and demanded the 


be dissolved. The Assembly were extremely relue- 


to strip them of their divinely significant drapery,|tant and slow with respect to any resolve to sur- 


Barber, in! 


in the literal translation. ‘This is so obvious a fact, | his “‘ Historical Collections,” gives the following nar-| ‘There are 9 public schools, having 1031 scholars, 





cessary or expedient. The lights were instantly 
extinguished, and one Capt. Wadsworth, of Hartford, 
in the most silent and secret manner, carried off the 
charter and secreted it in a large hollow tree, front- 
ing the house of Hon. Samuel Wyllys, then one 
of the magistrates of the colony. ‘The people all 
appeared peaceable and orderly. The candles were 
ofliciously relighted, but the patent was gone, and 
no discovery could be made of it, or the persons who 
carried it away.” 

The Hartford Press says the age of the oak 
cannot be told with correctness, but good judges 
place it from eight hundred to a thousand years. It 
was venerated by the Indians, and was spared at 
their solicitations. “It has been the guide of our 
ancestors for centuries,” said they, “ as to the time 
of planting our corn. When the leaves are of the 
size of a mouse’s ear, then is the time to put the seed 
in the ground.” 

The large trunk of the Charter Oak, says the 
Press, has been a mere shell for years, and drew 
its nourishment through only two or three inches 
of live wood, on the southeastern side. A few 
weeks since, a horizontal crack, some four or five 
feet in length, was observed, which slowly opened, 
and a day or two since had parted the tree in some 
places nearly three inches. ‘Thus weakened, it was 
brought down by the storm on Wednesday night, 
and tell at about quarter to one o'clock. At that 
hour there was a sudden and terrific gust of wind, 
and two policemen, who saw the Oak fall, say that 
when it struck the tree, there was a slightly crack- 
ling noise from the trunk, hardly as loud or as sharp 
as the report of the explosion of a percussion cap, 
when the Charter.Oak, the pride of the city and 
State, and the Mecca of patriot pilgrims from every 
part of the country, fell slowly to the ground, with 
a crash which startled the sleepers in the neighbour- 
hood. 

+) 


Statistics of the Coloured People of Philadelphia. 


feet in circumference, and near seven in diameter.} —The Board of Education of the Pennsylvania So- 


ciety for promoting the abolition of slavery, have 
published some interesting statistics of the coloured 
people of this city, gathered by Benjamin C. Bacon. 


with an average attendance of 821; also, 7 charity 
schools, having 748 pupils; 3 benevolent and re- 
formatory schools, having 211 scholars, and 13 
private schools, with 331 pupils, making a total of 
2,321 scholars. The number of children over eight 
years of age and under eighteen not in school, was 


The Assembly met,| found to be nearly 2000, 


There are also 19 Sunday Schools attached to 


according to charter, until the last of the month.|the churches in which the coloured people worship, 
About this time Sir Edmund, with his suite and| having at the end of the past year, 1,882 scholars 
sively and sublimely prophetical, and referring, in more than sixty regular troops, came to Hartford,| and 181 teachers, 


There are also 7 schools under 


ithe supervision of white missions and individuals, 
charter, and declared the government under it to| with 395 pupils and 27 teachers, which make a 


total, in all the schools, of 4,598 scholars. The 
number of adults over 20 years of age is stated to 
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! 
be 9,001, of which number 1,710 can read, write’ 
and cypher, 1,482 can read and write legibly, 1,636 
ean only read, and 4,123 cannot read ; 3,371 were 
free-born in slave states, and 1,212 were born slaves, 
but manumitted. The libraries and literary asso- 
ciations number 4, in which there are 6,342 .vol- 
umes. The occupation of 1,896 coloured people is 
given, of which number 248 are barbers; 118 
boot and shoemakers ; blacksmiths, 22; carpenters, 
49 ; brick-makers, 53 ; dress-makers, embroiderers, 
shirt-makers, tailoresses, Kc., 808 ; artists, 5; clerks 
5; musicians, music teachers, 15; physicians, 6 ;| 
school teachers, 16 ; weavers, 19, sail-makers, 12. 
There are 41 trades represented, in many of which 
there are but one, while in others from 2 to 10. 
The real and personal property of the coloured peo- 
ple is estimated at $2,635,693, on which they have 
paid for taxes during the year, $9,766 42; and for 
house, water and ground rents, $396,782 27. They 
have 108 mutual beneficial societies, having 9,762 
members, with an annual income of $19,600, and a 
permanent invested fund of $28,366—Ledger. | 
Said | 

For “ The Friend.” 

The Younger Members. 

In the present unsettled state of the Society, pro-| 
duced by the circulation of sentiments at variance 
with our religious principles and testimonies, our 
beloved young Friends claim the sympathy and the 
religious care of the experienced members. Those 
who have taken up the cross, and sincerely desire 
to follow their Lord in the path of duty and of 
regeneration, partake with their older friends in the 
affiictions which such a state of the church induces. 
They wish the hands of the burden-bearers to be! 
strengthened, and their spirits to be cheered by the’ 
belief that the Almighty Head and Leader of his 
church, graciously regards them in their trials, and 
will sustain them in their lowest seasons, and finally 
bring forth judgment and victory unto the Truth. 
For these interesting young soldiers in the Lamb's 
army, the older ones have a tender feeling and 
near fellowship, and crave their preservation as 
enlisted under Christ's banner, that no temptation 
to turn aside may be permitted to prevail over 
them—that they may keep with their Lord in the 
baptisms he sees needful for their refinement, and 
witness a steady growth from stature to stature in 
the blessed Truth. There are many of this de- 
scription, who have faithfully maintained the testi- 
monies of the Society, though often greatly dis- 
couraged by the departure of more aged members 
and others from the good old paths; to these it 
may be said, as to the son who had remained in 
the father’s house, “thou art ever with me, and 
all that I have is thine.” 

It is, however, mournful to reflect, that there are! 
also many who have not yielded to the convictions 
of the Holy Spirit, upon whom the erroneous sen- 
timents now afloat, respecting principles and testi-| 
monies which our forefathers held sacred, exert a! 
very injurious influence. All know that the volatile 
spirits of youth are averse to the cross, and the 
self-denial which their Saviour requires. The man-| 
ner in which our opposition to a compliance with 
the fashions and language of the world, is now 
spoken of by some in high stations, must have upon 
the children of Friends a most prejudicial effect, 
tending to lead them from the Truth in themselves. 
The fruits are seen in their disregard for the plain- 
ness of our profession; and the desire to indulge 
their natural inclinations, carries them along witi 
the current of corrupt custom into worldly associa- 
tions, and leads them to stifle the pleadings of the) 
Saviour in their hearts; thus in some places, there 
is little prospect of the young people coming under) 
religious exercise, on account of their own salvation. 

' 


\for the rising generation, that they may be made 
‘labourers in his harvest-field; for the harvest is 


‘and women, let it not suffice you that you are the 


Where there are living standard-bearers yet pre- 
served, they mourn over them, and put up their 
seeret prayers to the Lord of the harvest, that he) 
would visit these thoughtless, disobedient children! 
by his renovating power, and bring them to see that 
he has a work for them to do, both on their own! 
account, and for the good of others. Above all| 
earthly treasure or enjoyment, they ardently crave 


great, and the workmen few in gathering souls to} 
Christ. 

An eminent minister, and self-denying disciple| 
felt this love and concern for the young people in| 
his day, and gave vent to his exercise in this man- 
ner: “And now, as for you that are the children 
of God's people, a great concern is upon my spirit} 
for your good, and often are my knees bowed to| 
the God of your fathers for you, that you may come} 
to be partakers of the same divine life and power,| 
that has been the glory of this day, that a genera- 
tion you may be to God, a holy nation and a pecu- 
liar people, zealous of good works, when all our 
heads are laid in the dust. Oh! you young men 


children of the people of the Lord; you must also| 
be born again if you will inherit the kingdom of| 
God—you must be begotten into the likeness of the 
second Adam by a spiritual generation. Therefore, 
look carefully about you, O ye children of the chil-| 
dren of God, consider your standing, and see what 
you are in relation to this divine kindred, family} 
and birth. Have you obeyed the light, and re- 
ceived and walked in the Spirit, that is the incor- 
ruptible seed of the word and kingdom of God, of 
which you must be born again? God is no respeeter 
of persons ; the father cannot save or answer for 
the child, nor the child for the father, but in the} 
sin thou sinnest, thou shalt die; and in the right-| 
eousness thou doest through Christ Jesus thou shalt) 
live; for itis the willing and obedient that shall 
eat the good of the land. Bz not deceived, God) 
is not mocked, such as all nations and people sow,| 
such shall they reap at the hand of the just God. 
And then your many and great privileges above| 
the children of other people, will add weight in the} 
seale against you, if you choose not the way of the 
Lord. You have had line upon line, and precept 
upon precept, and not only good doctrine but good | 
example; and which is more, you have been turned 
to and acquainted with a principle in yourselves, 
which others have been ignorant of, and you know} 
you may be as good as you please, without the fear| 
of frowns and blows, or being turned out of doors, | 
forsaken of father and mother for God's sake and| 
his holy religion, as has been the case of some of| 
your fathers, in the day they first entered into this} 
holy path. If you should neglect or turn your| 
backs upon so great and so near a salvation, you 
would not only be most ungrateful children to God 
and them, but must expect that God will call the 
children of those that knew him not, to take the 
crown out of your hands, and that your lot will be 
a dreadful judgment at the hand of the Lord. But 
Oh! that it may never be so with any of you! 

“ Wherefore, O ye, young men and women, look 
to the rock of your fathers; choose the God of your| 
fathers. There is no other God but him, no other| 
light but his, no other grace but his, nor Spirit but} 
his to convinee you, quicken and comfort you, to| 
lead, guide and preserve you to God's everlasting 
kingdom. So will you be possessors as well as 
professors of the truth, embracing it not only by 
education but judgment and conviction, from a 
sense begotten in your souls, through the operation 
of the eternal Spirit and power of God in your 








Abraham through faith, and the circumeision not 
made with hands, and so heirs of the promise made 
to the fathers of an incorruptible crown—that a 
generation you may be to God, holding up the 
profession of the blessed truth in the life and power 
of it. 

“ Wherefore, dear children, let me entreat you to 
shut your eyes at the temptations and allurements 
of this low and perishing world, and not suffer your 
affections to be captivated by those lusts and vani- 
ties that your fathers, for truth’s sake, long since 
turned their backs upon; but as you believe it to 
be the truth, reeeive it into your hearts, that you 
may become the children of God—that it may never 
be said of you as the evangelist writes of the Jews 
of his time, that Christ, the true light, came to his 
own, but his own received him not; but to as many 
as received him, to them he gave power to become 
the children of God; which “were born not of 
blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of 
man, but of God.’ A most close and comprehen- 
sive passage to this occasion. You peculiarly an- 
swer to those professing Jews, in that you bear the 
name of God's people, by being the children, and 
wearing the form of God’s people; so that he by 
his light in you may be said to come to his own, 
and if you obey it not, but turn your back upon it, 
and walk after the vanities of your minds, you will 
be of those that receive him not; which I pray God 
may never be your case and judgment—but that 
you may be thoroughly sensible of the many and 
great obligations you lie under to the Lord for his 
love, and your parents for their care. With all 
your heart, and all your soul, and all your strength, 
turn to the Lord, to his gift and good Spirit in you, 
and hear his voice, and obey it, that you may seal 
to the testimony of your fathers by the truth and 
evidence of your own experience; that your chil- 
dren’s children may bless you, and the Lord for you, 
as those that delivered a faithful example, as well 
as record of the truth of God unto them. So will 
the gray hairs of your dear parents yet alive go 
down to the grave with joy, to see you the posterity 
of Truth, as well as theirs, and that not only their 
natures but spirit shall live in you when they are 
gone. 

' Nothing ornaments and ennobles youth like 
walking in purity and humility before the Lord. 
No enjoyment is worthy of comparison with the in- 
comes of divine peace as the reward of well-doing, 
and nothing else can give true happiness. The 
spirit and example of young christians powerfully 
attract others to the love of virtue; and if they 
hold on in the path of dedication to their Saviour, 
they become established in his service, and will 
flourish in the house of our God; and when the 
solemn close comes, their Saviour will confess them 
in the presence of his Father and all the holy 
angels, 

+. 

Gas from Peat—For some time past, gas has 
been manufactured from peat, in Paris. In mea- 
suring the comparative illuminating powers of coal 
and peat gas, the result has been found to be in 
favour of peat, its power being 342, while the coal 
gas is 100. The manufacture of peat gas is also 
more simple than that of coal. The peat, if put 
into an iron retort, heated to a low red heat, affords 
immediately a mixture of permanent gases and ya- 
pours which condense into an oleaginous liquid, 
which two products separate on cooling. The oil is 
collected in a special vessel, and the gas passes into 
a gasometer. ‘This carburetted hydrogen is wholly 
unfit for illumination, it giving a very small flame, 
nearly like that from brandy. The oil from the 
peat is a viscous, blackish liquid, of a strong odour. 


hearts, by which you may come to be the seed of|[t is subjected to a new distillation, and resolved 











richly carburetted. 
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wholly into a permanent gas and hydrogen very 
This mixture is strongly illu- 
minating, giving a flame six or eight times brighter) Q¢ Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem- 
than the first, and of more lively brilliancy. They 
are mixed for use. 


ibe 
ADVICE OF A FRIEND. 

King! upon thy throne of state, 
While courtiers round thee anxious wait, 
And on thy will depends the fate 

Of thrones and regions vast, 
Forget not, in thy pride of race, 
Thy mighty power and kingly grace, 
That low and narrow is the place 

That thou must fill at last. 


Man of genius! in the might 

Of noble intellect, whose light 

Won wealth and honour as its right, 
No other favour asked ; 

Forget not that, when run thy race, 

And men no longer see thy face, 

How low and narrow is the place 
That thou must fill at last. 


Warrior! when from war returned, 
Adorned with laurels “ nobly earned,” 
With grateful shouts thy country learned 
All danger then was past, 
Let not ambition’s voice efface 
The thoughts that e’en thy triumphs trace, 
However great,—a narrow place 
Thou too must fill at last. 


Belle of the hall! whose queenly form 
A hundred glances soft and warm 
Admiring view, nor think it harm, 

While that bright smile thou hast, 
Though wide thy sway, thy beauteous face 
With time will lose its winning grace— 
Remember then the narrow place 

That thou must fill at last. 


Proud man of earth! whate’er thy state, 
However brave, however great, 
Bethink thee of the certain fate 

That creepeth on thee fast— 
What though the world thy conquests grace, 
And every pen thy glories trace, 
Remember what a narrow place 

Thou still must fill at last. 


Christian! most blessed is thy lot, 
Whose lowly path by all forgot, 
Leads thro’ the vale, for thee ’tis not 
To mourn o’er pleasures past; 
In heaven above, thy dim eyes trace 
Thy future mansion, won through grace— 
No matter for the narrow place ‘ 
Thy body fills at last. 


Oe 


Selected. 
THE CROSS. 
Ah, wherefore thus fly from the cross, 
Which thy Saviour has borne for thy sake; 
It will lead thee to pain and remorse, 
With anguish thy steps to retake. 


Behold thy Redeemer, and weep, 
That his power thou shouldst dare to deny ; 
Let thy sorrow, like Peter’s, be deep, 
Reproved by the glance of his eye. 


No longer the warfare withstand, 
But bravely go forth in his might; 

When resigned to the word of command, 
Thou wilt find that “his burden is light.” 


oe 


Selected. 

TO CONQUER. 
Faithful on the watch do stand, 
Waiting for the Chief’s command, 
Tis there that thou canst safely see 
The motions of the enemy: 
When he comes on with fearful stride, 
Keep close to thy dear Captain’s side, 
Not daring to unsheathe the sword 
Till He shall give the important word; 
His look shall make the foe retreat, 
Or crush his power beneath thy feet! 


For “The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 


bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 13.) 


RESTORE LIPPINCOTT. 


Restore Lippincott, son of Richard Lippincott 
and Abigail, his wife, was born at Plymouth, Old 
England, Fifth month 3d, 1653. Restore was 
educated as a Friend, and appears to have been 
a consistent, cross-bearing christian. His father, 
when he was young, settled at Shrewsbury, East 
Jersey, and there, on the 6th of Ninth month, 1674, 
Restore was married. His wife was the daughter 
of William Shattock, who being obliged by the 
cruel rulers of New England to leave Boston, had 
found a settlement at last where no priest dared 


molest him for not coming to the parish place of 


worship. The marriage took place at William 
Shattock’s house. The marriage record of Shrews- 
bury contains a copy of this certificate, which we 
here insert, as showing the difference between the 
practice of that day and this: 

“Att a meeting of the people of God, gathered 
together for that end and purpose; before whom 
William Shattock, father to Hannah Shattock, gave 
his daughter Hannah to wife unto Restore Lippin- 
cott, son of Richard and Abigail Lippincott, in 
these words as followeth: I desire you all to take 
notice, that Ido give my daughter Hannah to Restore 
Lippincott, to be his wife. The words of Restore 
Lippincott as followeth: I desire you all to take 
notice, that accordingly I freely receive her to 
be my wife. The words of Hannah Shattock, as 
followeth : I desire you all to take notice, that I do 
take Restore Lippincott to be my husband in the 
fear of the Lord. And they were published two or 
three times, and they had Friends’ consent to take 
each other. And we, whose names are under- 
written, are witnesses of this thing, Kc.” 

There are seventeen witnesses’ names to the cer- 
tificate, beside the parties married. 

Restore Lippincott was a useful citizen, and a 
concerned Friend. 
for the Truth against George Keith, and maintained 
a small meeting at Shrewsbury, when everything 
like Quakerism seemed almost swept away from 
East Jersey. He was, although an illiterate man, 
in 1703, one of the council of New Jersey, for the 
western division, he having removed to the neigh- 
bourhood of Mount Holly. Here he lived in good 
esteem, to an advanced age. 

Thomas Chalkley says: “On Fourth-day, the 
22d, [of Fifth month, 1741,] I was at Mount Holly, 
at the burial of our ancient Friend, Restore Lippin- 






























dred children, grandchildren and great-grandchild- 
ren, many of whom were at his funeral. The 
meeting was large, and thought to be serviceable.” 


SAMUEL GRAVE. 


This Friend was an elder of Kennett Monthly 
Meeting for many years before the close of his life. 
His memorial says: “Te was a serviceable Friend 


died in unity with faithful Friends.” 
in the Eighth month, 1741. 


LEWIS DAVID. 


Haverford Monthly Meeting says: “Our friend, 
Lewis David, was a faithful elder, zealous in his 
day for the Truth, a good example to the flock, and 
in love and unity with his friends, He died in the 





*He was but little over 88 years. 


First month, 1742, and was buried in Friends’ 
burying-ground, at Haverford.” 


JOSEPH FELL. 


Joseph Fell was born in Cumberland, Great Bri- 
tain, in the year 1662. He was an early settler in 
Bucks county, and a useful citizen, as well as a 
valuable member of religious society. His resi- 
dence was at, or near Falsington; and in the year 
1714, when elders were first appointed by that 
meeting, he was one. He served for a number of 
lyears in the Assembly, and in divers respects la- 
\boured for the good of his fellow-citizens. 

About the year 1720, he removed to Bucking- 
jham, and was appointed an elder of that meeting 
lin 1723. He was, in the words of a testimony con- 
cerning bim, “A solid, grave, pious, steady Friend, 
an example of plainness and of industry, with 
moderation; remarkable in his constant attendance 
of meetings, even in his old age, and appeared 





He, with his brothers, stood up | 


bright and lively to the last.” 
He died Second month 3d, 1742, aged 80 years, 
and was buried at Buckingham. 


ELIZABETH HAYES. 


Haverford Monthly Meeting says: “Elizabeth 
Hayes, widow, a faithful elder among us several 


|years—a good example to the flock. She died the 


25th of the Third month, 1762.” 
DEBORAH LLOYD. 
Deborah Lloyd, widow of Evan Lloyd, a valua- 


‘ble elder of Abington Monthly Meeting and Hors- 


ham Particular Meeting, deceased on the 25th of 
Fifth month, 1762, aged nearly sixty years. 


DANIEL SMITH. 


Daniel Smith was a useful member and service- 
able elder of Burlington Monthly Meeting, and de- 
ceased Sixth month 5th, 1762, aged seventy-six 


| years. 


MARGARET PRESTON. 


Margaret Preston was born about the year 1684. 
\Her maiden name I have not been able to discover, 
| but she was married, probably not far from the year 
1710,to Josiah Langdale, an eminent minister of the 
\gospel, of Bridlington, in Yorkshire, Old England. 





cott. He was, as I understood, nearly one hun-| 
dred years of age,* and had upwards of two hun- | 


\She had, herself, through an early surrender of her 
| will to the Divine will, been brought into the school 
‘of Christ, and had been instructed in heavenly 
ithings. Being a woman of large natural capacity, 
and having been largely gifted in spiritual things, 
\she was prepared for service in the militant church. 
At what period she received a gift in the ministry, 
we are not informed, but we find her visiting the 
meetings in Ireland, in 1715, at which time her 
husband was in America on a religious visit. 
Josiah Langdale was a valiant soldier of the 
cross, from his youth up. Called early to the work 
iof the ministry, and being remarkably dedicated 
therein, he was of great service to the church of 
Christ. In the year 1700, he obtained liberty to 
|pay his first religious visit to America. He reached 
| Americain the First mo., 1701, and his gospel labours 
| were much to the satisfaction of Friends. One of the 





| 


in the Society, well beloved of his neighbours, and | Friends visited says of him : “He was a fine, tender 
He deceased |man, earnestly pressing people to fear the Lord ; 


saying, if he could but gain one soul, or turn but 
one to Truth, in all his travels, he would be well 
satisfied.” 

Feeling a draught to Barbadoes, Josiah informed 
the meeting of ministers thereof, at the time of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting, in the Seventh mo., 1701. 


‘Some of the Friends felt a concern lest Josiah 





might be hastening away before the proper time, 
and his companion, Thomas Thompson, could not 
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readily give him up, so the unity of the body was 
not at once expressed with his proposal. One of 
the minutes made on the occasion, bearing date, 
Seventh month 25th, is as follows : 


“Josiah Langdale is desired to clear himself 


thoroughly of these parts,—which was the place he}i 


was first called to.—and in that time it may be 
hoped he may better see his way, whether to Bar- 
badoes, or to any other place, as the Lord may 
further open upon him; especially as Thomas 
Thompson not being easy in parting with Josiah, 
they having come companions from home, and havy- 
ing had good concord and unity in their travel to- 
gether hitherto.” 

After the yearly meeting was over, Josiah re- 
mained in and about Philadelphia, visiting meet- 
ings, for the next two months, when, with the unity 
of the brethren, he sailed for Barbadoes with Tho- 
mas Chalkley.* Thomas Thompson, in the mean 
time, having found a suitable companion and fellow- 
labourer in the gospel, in John Adams, of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting, had gone eastward into 
New England. 





* They started from Philadelphia on the 20th of the 
Ninth month. By mistake it is printed in his journal, 
the 20th of Seventh month 


(To be continued.) 
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A Curious Question—How many Seeds to a 
Pound ?—It is a singular illustration of the inex- 
actness of agricultural knowledge, that the question 
how many seeds there are in the pound of our com- 
monly cultivated field plants, should still remain to 
be answered. It is plain that the answer will not 


necessarily affect farm practice, for the quantity of 


seed which it is proper to sow per acre is a matter 
to be decided by experience, not by argument apart 
from trial; and yet surely it is most desirable to 
compare the number of seeds we sow with the num- 
ber of plants we raise. If, in ordinary practice, 
1,200,000 seeds of wheat are sown on every 40,000 
superficial feet, or what is more extraordinary, fif- 
teen to e ‘ighteen millions seeds of flax, are scattered 
on the same extent, about three to every inch, it is 
surely well to let the farmer know it. He knows 
very well he does not raise so many plants as this, 
and struck, as he must be, by the enormous dispro- 
portion between the means he uses and the result 
he gets, he will inquire into its causes. 

The turnip seed employed per acre, number from 
600,000 to 1,000,000, according to the kind and 
quantity adopted; this, if the rows are two feet 
apart, is two or three dozen seeds per foot of row, 
where a single plant alone is to be grown. No 
doubt nothing like so many generally come up, but 
then there is a destruction by the hoe, which will 
explain much of the discrepancy in this case. 
What, however, becomes of the 18,000,000 seeds 
of flax—of the 6 000,000 seeds of oats, which 


are commonly sown broadcast, per acre? There 


is no destruction by the hoe in either inst ince | children have a place of refuge to flee unto in any} | duties, 


here. A single ear of oats may contain 100 
grains—a single aoe will generally include half}s 
a dozen ears, but if 6,000,000 should yield as 
much as this implies, they would produce 100 loads 
of grain. 

Instead of 600 seeds a piece, they yield but half 
a dozen each to produce an ordinary crop of oats. 
It is plain that five-sixths of the seeds or of the 


plants they produce, are killed in the cultivation of 


the crop ; ‘and the proportion is vastly greater than 
this in the case of other plants. W hat is the ordi- 
nary seeding of the clover crop? 

























»|}Rye Grass, (Perennial,) 


Eight pounds of|intercourse with the God of our lives. 


144 there are generally half a dozen plants on every| have an end, and that the Lord will make a we ay 
square foot of the clover- field. for us to escape, as we hold fast our confidence in 
There are about 25,000 seeds sainfoin in a pound} him; as the Scriptures declare, blessed is the man 
of “rough seed,”’ as a is called, and it weighs some | that endureth temptation, that is, who dares not fly 
20 Ibs. per bushel ; four bushels is an ordinary seed-| from the Lord in this pining season, which will be 
ing, and they contain 2,000,000 seeds, or 50 per| but as for a moment to the upright in heart. After 
square foot of land. This is the number, too, in an|these have nobly stood their ground, they receive 
ordinary seeding of vetches. It is manifest that in| the crown of life and peace, which the Lord hath 
both these cases there is an enormous destruction} promised to all them that love him; and thus our 
of young plants or seed; and these are the two| many and various afflictions and trials, which are 
great divisions under which the causes of this/necessary to humble us, if rightly abode under 
anomaly must be classed, faults of seed and sowing,} bring us nearer and nearer to the righteous God of 
and faults of cultivation. We are enabled, by the} our lives. Ihave heard of singular instances in 
assistance of Messrs. Rendle, of Ply mouth, to lay| which Divine goodness has supported even an indi- 
before them the following answers to the question—| vidual or individuals, although few in number, who 
how many seeds to the lb.? have been concerned to bear a public testimony, by 
No. of Seeds. No. of Is. sitting down in a religious meeting in order to wait 

per lb. per bush. = ~ honour him; and in time more have been 

. 10,500 “58 to 64| dawn by such an example to come and do like- 

. 15,400 48 to 56| Wi) until at length there has been a meeting of 

. 20,000 33 to 42| spiritual worshippers gathered, who have been made 


Name. 
Wheat, : ‘ ‘ 
Barley, . ‘ ‘ 
Oats, . ‘ ‘ ‘ 


Rive 23.000 56 to 60|28 lights in a neighbourhood. The Lord loves 

a. 7 Grass, . . 54.000 _._ {cheerful givers; he loves the gates of Zion more 

cme : ; " 95000 48 to 55) than all the dwelling-places in Jerusalem ; he loves 
bs ‘ . 25, 5E 


50 to 56 those who are found watching and keeping the door 
of their hearts and lips, and he will appear unto 
“ (Orange Jelly,) . 133,000 ‘6 ~— vs nie irl _— a = the > . i ae 
Cabbage, (Scotch Drumhead,) 128,000 56 a hbo * iS un a goo — Poe - = oO 
” (Drumhead, Savoy,) 117,000 50 to 56) jae on oe a —_ — i — - king 
Clover, (Red,) ; san,ene ” comer be kindly affectione a ge ena ‘with 
aad ‘ o| Wi ‘ Oo an 
ne \ " sncea ad se 62) srotherly and sisterly love, in honour preferring 
“a (Italian) | 272,000 13 to 18| ne another ; strive to excel one another in innocency 
Secu Vernal Genin ; _ 923 200 8 'and virtuous living, and you will be favoured to see 
a ’ - who is to be held in the greatest honour and esteem 
—Scotch Paper. | , . eS 
| for the work's sake, even such as live the most ex- 
wr }emplary lives. Let no vain glorying or strife be 
Letter of Thomas Seattergood. among you; but remember that he or she who is the 
While engaged i ina religious visit in the Southern’ least in their own opinion, wi alking i in humility, cir- 
States, T. S. addressed a letter, (of which the follow-| cumspection and godly fear, is the greatest. M: ay 
ing are extracts,) to Elizabeth Hendricks, one of a | you live in love, and then no doubt the God of love 
little company who professed with Friends at Ban-| and peace will be with you, and increase you in the 
nister, and the first who stood forth in the cause of increases of his love, favour and acceptance. He 
Truth i in that neighbourhood. | will then accept of your offerings, although they 


|}may sometimes be no more than a secret sigh and 
Va., Third mo. 18th, 1793. | inward groan, which cannot be uttered so as to be 
“Beloved friend, Elizabeth Hendricks :—As it is) heard by others. The acceptable sacrifice to the 
not likely I shall have an opportunity to see thee,| Lord is that of a broken heart, and a contrite and 
[thought I should be most easy to sit down and | tender spirit in religious meetings, even when we 
inform : thee, that since I first heard of thy religious! can breathe forth no more than something after this 
concern to be found -uilding up and repairing the| manner, in inward desire: ‘Lord, lL am poor and 
waste places in Zion, it has ‘had a sweet savour in sorrowful ; let thy salvation appear to lift up my 
my mind, and the desire of my heart is, that the!soul, and engage it to hold on in the way thou hast 
Lord may strengthen thee to hold on with faithfulness| cast up for me ;’ or, ‘ Lord help me, or | shall faint 
and firmness in the work. Mighty is he who calls! and fall;’ for he who is a pure and spiritual being 
forth his devoted children and servants; mayst hears the groans of the wrestling seed within us. 
thou, dear young woman, with thy sister, with whom | (iod is a spirit, and they that worship him accept- 
I gained some acquaintance, thy other relations,| ably, must worship him in spirit and in truth. 
and all concerned ones in the ne ighbourhood w here| ‘Therefore kee p true in heart—be sincere; remember 
thy lot is cast, keep in the Divine fear; for in the| that the Lord sees us at all times: sincerity is the 
fear of the Lord there is strong confidence, and his| life of all our graces, and puts life into ‘all our 
It we have not sincerity and truth of heart, 
time of need. ‘Therefore know him to be your’ then all our performances will be no more than a 
sanctuary 5 wait upon him in humble, depending! dead thing, offensive to God, who will not then 
patience, in all your meetings, and your minds will) smell our offerings as a sweet savour. 
be animated and lifted up above the world andthe} “My dear companion and féllow-labourer in the 
fading, perishing things of it. Be often found| work of the gospel, Josiah Bunting, unites in tender 
through the day, when your hands are employed| desires for your preservation and growth. We 
about the lawful business of life, ] lifting up your) thought to have stopped in your neighbourhood, 
hearts to God for protection and support. For be} but finding that the people cn the road knew not 
assured that there is no state in which preservation) how to direct us rightly, and time being but short 
from evil and unprofitable thoughts is more likely) for us to go to South River Monthly Meeting, we 
to be experienced, than in a habitual and constant! omitted it; perhaps | may venture to say, that Di- 
When we| vine Pr rovidence has so ordered it for the ‘best, that 


Turnip, (Rendle’s § Swede,) . 155,000 
“(Cornish Holdfast,) . 239,000 “ 








“ Lynchburg, 


white clover, four of red clover, and four of trefoil| meet with temptations of various kinds, by often| your expectation of help from instruments may be 
may be sow n—that is at least 6,000,000 seeds per jlooking to him a secret, yet living hope, revives in| disappointed, your attention weaned from man, “and 
acre, a seed on every inch of land—but instead of|the midst of tribulation, that the temptation will) that your hearts and hands may be turned to ‘look 











unto and lean upon the Lord, for in him there is! 


everlasting strength.” 
The words of cor unsel, encouragement, or conso- 


lation, which the servants of the Most High i in years | 
past have at time 3, under the qualifying influences |tints of a setting sun in this pure atmosphere, with 
of the Spirit of Christ, been enabled to put forth for|the varying hues gradually subsiding from the 


the help of those whom the Lord had touched with 
a little holy zeal, animating them with a “ religious | 
concern to be found building up and repairing the 
waste places of Zion,” still have a delightful tresh- 
ness and sweetness to the quickened ‘mind. Al-| 
though it is now a time of darkness and deep dis- 
couragement in our Religious Society, a wrestling 
seed, a living few, are yet preserved throughout its 
borders. These may often feel themselves poor and | 
weak, but let them maintain a fervent engagement! 


THE FRIEND. 


immense deposits of copper and iron. 





|more brilliant colours into a rose, then a purple, 
and lastly a fading neutral tint, is so surpassingly 





tered; and the resting place, which may be many 
|leagues distant, appears, in that calm and trans- 


| parent atmosphere, to be almost immediately at and he sat down on a nei; ghbouring rock. 


his feet. 
The mines of Tres Puntos were utterly unknown 
till 1848. In that year a poor Indian named 


The whole 
forms a landscape, which when exaggerated by the 


beautiful, that the wearied traveller is enchanted | 
and amply rewarded for the toil he has encoun- 


of the most luxuriant vegetation, to the most bril-}cerned the numberless houses, huts and other 
liant yellow and red, pointing out the locality of 


buildings of the miners, 
seems covered with them. 

‘To the left, apparently hanging over Chanarcillo, 
but really three leagues distant, are two remarkable 
mountain tops, which contain the richest treasures 
in quicksilver. 

It was in 1832, that a poor Chilian muleteer 
named Juan Godoi, was hunting a Guanaco in this 
unpeopled wilderness. Having wounded his game, 

ee pursued it till he was so utterly overcome with 
fatigue and thirst, that he could advance no further, 
In a few 
moments Grodoi found that he was seated on a rug- 
ged block of pure silver, which had cropped out from 
;2 vein immediately beneath. From that instant 


and the whole mountain 


“to wait upon the Lord in humble, deper nding pa-| | Osorio, had been employed as a courier from Co-|Chanarcillo tooks its birth as a rich mining country, 
tience in all their meetings,” whe ther assembled in | piapo to the copper minesstill further north than Tres} which has endowed the republic of Chili with great 


larger or smaller numbers, in the unshaken confi- | 
dence that as they continue steadfast and upright | 
in heart, they will experience a growth in the root) 
of immortal life, and be enabled by the great Head 
of the church, to be faithful supporters of his holy | 
cause. “The Lord will yet beautify Zion, and | 
make the place of his feet glorious.” 
7+ 
For “ The Friend.” 


The Mines of Copiapo. 


The mining district of Copiapo, lies on the west- | 
ern flank of the Chilian Andes, in lat. 27°. 
owned by a British Mining Company, which for 
many years existed or stru; zuled to exist, deriving 
only scanty returns, by the returns of Copper ores, 

raised to the surface of one of the most desert re- 
gions of the globe, without a sign of vegetation of 


any description, without fuel or water, and where | 


at times five years pass without a single shower of 
rain. 


It is a desolate, sandy desert, intersected in every | ‘human remains are found, the skin and skeleton so| came the teacher of a sm: all school ; 


direction by the most bare, rugged and forbidding 
looking mountains, inhabited by no living creatures, 
bird, beast, or insect, excepting a few w retched 
wandering mine-hunters, or the far-sighted condor, 
soaring in mid-air to desery its prey, or perched 
moodily on some neighbouring crag, digesting its 
horrid repast. 

Yet in these inhospitable regions, concealed be- 
neath the surface, and in many instances above, 
are found incalculable riches. In every direction 
veins of the purest silver ore (besides copper, lead, 
iron, bismuth, cobalt, antimony, arsenic and quick- 
silver,) intersect the whole province of Copiapo or 
Atasama. 

The two great mining districts of the country 
are Los tres Puntos and Chanarcillo. ‘The former, 
are dispersed over a great area. From the summit 
of one of the high mountains, the horizon is bound- 


ed in all directions by other ranges, separated by| 


parched sandy plains and valleys, in which are 
seen the remains of immense river beds, formerly | 
exposed to the most violent action of extensive and 
very rapid streams, now without the slightest signs | 
of vegetation, aud unyisited for many years by even| 
a shower of rain. 

Under one view, may be discerned mountains of} 
dark coloured limestone, quartz, and porphyritic 
rocks of every colour and shade, intersected by 
rugyed hills of clay, slate and calcareous shale, with 
their strata upset; distorted in every direction, in 
such utter chaos, such a mass of confused debris, 
as to have the appearance of great cities destroyed 
by some terrible earthquake, and afterwards dis- 
coloured by fire. 
nity, the eye will be alternately relieved and charm- 
ed, by reposing on isolated streaks and patches) 
havi ing every colour of the rainbow, from the green 


It is| K 


Perhaps in their immediate vici-| 


Puntos. During a journey from the city to the 
mines of Salado, Osorio, borne down with fatigue 
land benighted, had reached the valley near ‘the 
mountains which have given name to the mines, 

when his mule gave out. The hardy courier picke t- 
ed his beast close by him, and laid down to await 


}on the mountains, before he awoke to find his mule 
had torn the little mining-bar from the picketing 
|place, and strayed some ‘distance. When Osorio} 
jovertook him, he found the end of the mining bar) 
glistening with silver. Such was the origin of the} 
Jsperanza mine, valued in 1853 at two millions} 
of dollars. 

Since that period strata after strata have been 
laid open, mine after mine denounced; and there 
} were in 1853 some 59 mines at work. 

The discoveries in Los Puntos have been attend- 
ed with loss of life, from the want of water at the] 
outset. 
| In the unfrequented places of this terrible desert 





pertect, asto have the appearance of a fresh mummy. 
| Ihe form remains periect, and the features can be 
‘easily distinguished, the dry climate having pro- 
duced this wonderful effect. ‘The bodies of mules 


jat almost every mile are observed, comparatively | 


jas light as feathers, and some in the most striking 
| positions, having died in the very act of leaning 
j against a rock, others while vainly attempting to 
‘nibble a last atom from, here and there, a stunted 
thorny bush. 

No water of any description was to be found at 
first within 30 leagues of the mines. A nine gallon} 
keg of brackish water costs eight doilars, and the 
‘baiting of a horse or mule was fifteen dollars. Since 
‘then the price has gradually fallen, but the only | 
drinkable water is brought five and ten leagues, and | 
a small barrel costs a dollar. At one of the mines 
\the water costs ($10,000) a year. 


to the south of Copiapo, and are almost exclus sively 
confined to a spur of one of the mountain ranges, 

land the plain or valley in its vicinity. 
tain itself is one huge mass of very hard ‘and al- 


most black limestone, with a softer and lighter eal- 


|careous rock, intercepted by and alternating with 


ithe dawn. He slept soundly, and the sun was high] 


The mines of Chanarcillo, are some 16 leagues 


The moun- 


' wealth. 
Immediately after Godoi’s discovery, a poor peon 
inamed Bolado slept beneath a projecting s crag, and 
in the morning found that his frugai fire had bright- 
jened a portion of the wall of his resting place. That 
iwall was the outside of one perfectly isolated mass 
of pure and solid native silver. When all cut, it 
| yielded 28,000 dollars to the owner. 

Discovery then followed discovery, and rich was 
the spoil that was gathered. ‘The returns yradu- 
ally diminished, till in 1836 the miners almost sim- 

| ultaneously came down upon one of the beds of 
hard rock. The owner of the mines of Descubri- 
dora, José Miguel Gallo, a Chilian, finding his 
richest veins end at this stone table, determined to 
embark all his remaining capital in attempting 
jto penetrate it. Fathom after fathom was in- 
| dustriously pierced i in several places, in vain. Gallo 
sickened with disappointment, his friends deserted 
him, his means were exhausted, but he still per- 

)| seve red. His high-minded and spirited wile be- 

his gallant sons, 

{considering the miner’s pick a disgr: ice, went to 
work in the “ buitron,” treading out with their 
naked feet the amalgam of mercury and silver. 

Having at last pierced the “ meso,” bed of 

hard, horny limestone, at the depth of 266 feet, the 
most sanguine hopes of Don José were more than 
realized, as vein after vein and band after band of 
rich native silver rewarded their search. His de- 
scendauts at this time possess the richest inheritances 
in Chili. Excited by hissuccess, the other proprietors 
‘resumed their works, pierced the “meso,” and all 
were rewarded by the rich veins beneath it. Chan- 
arcillo alone in less than ten years since then, has 
| has produe ‘ed more than twelve millions of dollars. 

The city of Copi: 1po, in the mining district, is 50 
miles from Caldera, its port on the Pacific. This 
is a rs apilly improving seaport, and is connected 
with Copiapo, by an excellent railroad, which is to 
be extended throughout the mining district into all 
the accessible places. In the year 1851, seven mil- 
lions of dollars in all kinds of metals w as exported 
from Caldera. ‘The ores of silver and other metals 
are exported to foreign countries to be worked ; for 
notwithstanding all the facilities for sme ‘Iting them 
exist in the new +hbourk: pod, not a single furnace has 








immense beds of a very toug ch, horny deep ‘brown! been built. 


limestone. 
yards, and seven of them have already been pierced 


through. ‘There are occasionally almost 


They vary in thie kee 133 from 80 to 120 


vertical 


~o 


Ascentof Mount Ararat. 
A late paper contains an account of a recent as- 


dykes of this horny limestone passing through the} cent of this eclebrated mountain by a party of 


others. 
On looking upward to the very summit of the hill,} 


sea, the whole steep scarp appears studded with im- 
jmense steps of debris, with huge buttre 
port them. 
mines, 


ses to sup- 
‘These are 


Perched on these setting places are dis- 


which is about 4500 feet above the surface of aleve, 7th mo. 26th. 


the mouths of the various 


Englishmen. ‘The narrative is 


given by Major R. 


Stuart, of the British service, and dated from Erze- 
It appears to possess sufficient 
‘interest to warrant the publication of the chief por- 
| tions of it. 
“On the 11th July, a party, consisting of Major 
Alick J. Fraser, the Rey. Walter Thursby, Mr. 


mi 
ws 
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James Theobold, jr., of Winchester, Mr. John| work, he chose a ridge of stone, which led up about another point of nearly equal altitude, and the base 
Evans, of Darley ‘Abbey, Derbyshire, and myself,| two-thirds of the ascent. Over this he made his|of the triangle is an elevated ridge, forming a third 
started from Bayazid. We were accompanied by|way without much difficulty, and then, taking to the |eminence. These three points stand out in distinct 
two servants and a zaptich, or native policeman, |snow, he patiently toiled upwards till within a few|relief on a clear day. ‘The snow on the top is al- 
and by the kindness of the Kaimaikam, Hadjee | hundred feet of the summit. Here, in attempting | most as dry as powder, and in walking over it we 
Mustapha Effendi, we were consigned to the special |to cross towards what appeared a more practicable |did not sink more than half way to the knee. The 
charge of Issak Bey, a chief of the Ararat Kurds ,jline, he slipped on some thinly covered ice, and, |impression left on my mind is, that the summit is 
under whose safeguard we had nothing to fear from losing all control over himself, he shot down with|an extinct crater filled with snow. We experi- 
the plundering habits of his followers. At Bayazid | fearful velocity, now head, now feet foremost, over}enced no difficulty of respiration, except being 
we had provided ourselves each with a stout pole|a space of about 1,000 feet. By wonderful efforts |sooner blown by exertion than we should have been 
between five and six feet long, furnished with a spike |and presence of mind, he succeeded in arresting his|at a lower level. The cold was intense; and 
at one end and a hook at the other. Crossing the|perilous descent, and, ” scrambling with difficulty to|though a perfect calm prevailed at the time at the 
plain of Ararat, we commenced the ascent through |a rocky ridge that protruded over the snow, he|foot of the cone, as we afterwards learnt, a keen 
a wide ravine enclosed between vast ridges of vol-|climbed over it with immense labour ; and thus re-|wind was blowing from the west, which raised a 
canie rock. For three hours we wound our way |covering his lost way, he won the height about 3.30, | blinding mist of fine snow, that prevented us taking 
through rugged defiles, occasionally traversing fertile | having been thrown back full three hours by his|any distant views. 
plateaus, verdant with growing crops of w heat and mishap. He descended on the traces of Messrs. | 
barley. Our surefooted little ‘horses, accustomed to|Theobold and Evans, and regained the tents at 
this sort of work, picked their way through the most | midnight, having been —— 20 hours on foot. \fame of it preceded us wherever we went. It was 
break-neck places, and brought us in safety to the “On the 13th, about 2 Mr. Thursby and I | announced as a sort of wonder to the caravans 
black goats’-hair tents of our host, which were pitch-|started from the tents, sie by two Kurds. travelling eastward, and the Kaimaikam of Bay- 
ed on some pasture-lands on the southern slope of| We proceeded slowly and leisurely until we reached |azid has “made it the subject of a special report to 
Greater Ararat, about 8,000 feet above the level of|about one-third the ascent of the cone. There we |Constantinople. 
the sea. Hither the Kurds resort in summer with} were obliged to dismiss the Kurds, who, from re-| “ From the sacred character of the mountain, 
their flocks and herds, returning to the villages ofjligious fear, refused either to proceed further or to|and the traditions associated with it throughout the 
the plain at the approach of winter. A portion of spend the night on the mountain; but, to insure East, identical as they are with Seriptural records 
the chief's tent was set apart for our use ; the floor|their return in the morning, we thought it expedi- | I am inclined to think that a degree of importance 
was covered with gay coloured carpets, a fat sheep jent to detain their arms, the dearest possession of|will attach to this performance, in popular estima- 
was killed, and everything was supplied that Kurd-|these nomade people. As we had neither of us|tion, beyond what is due 
ish hospitality could suggest. | 

“ At 3 o'clock next morning, we were on the 
move, all except Mr. Thursby, who, to our revret, 


“As may be supposed, our success has created 
ro small sensation throughout the country; the 








to a2 mere exhibition of 
much fancy to try the ascent by the snow, we chose |/nerve or muscle, and this, no doubt, will tell in favor 


a new line of our own over arocky surface, facing |of our national prestige. 
nearly due south, which the wind and sun had bared “ On the 15th we ascended Lesser Ararat; but 
was obliged by indisposition to remain in the tent. nearly to the summit. this being an ordinary affair, does not eall for a de- 
Three hours of continued ascent on foot brought us “Left now to ourselves, we selected a spot to pass |tailed account. I would only observe that perhaps, 
to the base of the cone. Here Major Fraser bore |the night, piled up stones to windward as a shelter |from no other spot in the w orld cana finer or more 
off to the southeast, and took a line of his own, against the cold, and, having dined heartily, wejextensive view be obtained. ‘This view we had the 
while Mr. Theobold, Mr. Evans, and I, commenced | made ourselves as comfortable as possible. We | good fortune to enjoy to perfection, with a cloudless 
the ascent on the southern side, keeping to the snow, |saw the sun set in indescribable glory, throwing the;sky and clear atmosphere. I may state that the 
which presented an unbroken surface to the very |shadow of the vast mountain far away over Geor-|summit of Greater Ararat is 17,323 feet above sea 
summit. ‘To my two friends, who are experienced | gia and Aderbijan, and even darkening the distant level, and 14,300 above the plain; from base of 
Alpine climbers, this was easy work, but it soon be-| haze of the Eastern horizon. Wrapping ourselves | cone to summit may be above 6,000 feet. Lesser 
gan to tell unfavorably on my unaccustomed limbs. |in our rugs, we passed the night as well as could be | Ararat is 13,093 feet above sea level.” 
For a time we kept pretty w ell together ; by degrees, |expected, and at peep of dawn on the 14th we re- | 
however, Mr. Theobold began to forge ahead, fol-|sumed the ascent. It certainly was toilsome and | 
lowed by Mr. Evans, while I brought up the rear|slow ; but was, nevertheless, s satisfactory. Froman! In the course of his religious visit to this coun- 
as well as I could. But my strength was fast giving |elevation of above 14,000 feet above the sea, we saw try, Samuel Neale fell in company with John Wool- 
way, and when about half-w ay up tbe cone I found | the sun rise in unclouded m: ujesty, lighting up simul- | man, of whom he speaks as a christian example. 
myself utterly unable to proceed any further. Ac- | taneously to our view vast tracts of the Russian, Per- |“ I was at Rancocas meeting ; it was rather a low 
cordingly, there being no alternative but to descend, I |sian and Turkish empires. That was a glorious time, but I laboured in it to some inerease of ease 
sat on the snow and shot down with the velocity of | sight, never to be forgotten. About 1,200 feet from |and freedom of spirit. Here l saw John Woolman 
an arrow, undoing in a few minutes the laborious) the summit we came upon an oak cross that had for the first time; I take him to be a sweet, clean- 
toil of nearly three hours. This was a keen disap-|been fixed there in the rock by Professor Abich in' spirited Friend ; his unity with the true Seed may 
pointment, amply repaid to me, however, as will|the year 1845; it was in perfect preservation, and be felt, by his savoury conversation and pious, self- 
appear by and by. the inscription, in Russian characters, was still legi- | denying life. Went to Mount Holly Monthly Meet- 
At the foot of the cone I found Issak Bey, who, jble. ing, where very many Friends assembled from dif- 
with a couple of his people, had come out to w atch| ‘This was the most difficult part of our ascent; ferent meetings. I was very low going to this 
our progress. He looked on my failure as a matter|the obstructions were frequent, and the climbing at meeting, but ere I had sat long, the Word of life 
of course, and scemed to think the others too must | times perilous; but caution and perseverance ena- quickened my mind, and a favourab le season it 
soon give in; but no, up they went, higher and high-| bled us to overcome everything, and at 9 A. M., we proved: at which the testimony of Truth was 
er, his interest and surprise keeping pace with their | had the satisfaction of standing on the highest point exalted in the authority thereof, and I had to speak 
ascent. For some hours we watched their upward |of the mountain. Professor Abich made several comfortably to several states, to my ease and com- 
course, the sharp naked eye of the Kurd plainly dis- | attempts, but failed in all, as is proved by the posi- fort. I was much afraid of this meeting, as they 
cerning what I was able to see only with the aid of|tion of the cross, by the testimony of the natives, have had great privileges by favoured instruments. 
a telescope. At length, at 1.45, Mr. Theobol 1}and even by the confession of his own countrymen. Here lived Abraham F: arrington, and to this meet- 
crowned the summit. Great was the astonishment |We descended on the tracks of the others, and got ing belongs that worthy, exemplary Friend, John 
of the chief. ‘ Mashallah !’ he exclaimed, ‘ God is|back to the tents about 4 P. M. W oolman, whose life and conversation shine in 
great !—What wonderful people these English are ; | “The surface of Mount Ararat bears evidence christian purity. His concern is to lead a life of 
a few of them come here, and without any difficulty jof having been subjected to violent voleanic action, 'self-denial; pomp and splendour he avoids; does 
walk to the top of that holy mountain, a ‘thing that | being seamed and scored with deep ravines. The)not choose to use silver, or useless vessels that 
never was done by man before. Wonderful, won- ire eky ridges that protrude from the snow are either savour of the pomp of this world. 
derful!’ At 2.50 Mr. Evans reached the summit. | ‘basalt or tufi 1; and near the summit we found some very plain, living so also; and yet he enjoys plenty 
He and Mr. Theobold made the descent together,'bits of pumice on a spot which still emits a strong of the good things that are ne cessary for christian 
by the same track that they ascended, and returned |sulphureous smell. The summit itself is nearly accommodation: we dined with him, and were 
to the tents about sunset. jlevel ; of a triangular shape, being about 200 yards kindly entertained.” Increase of wealth often 
“ We must now foliow the movements of Major|in length, the perpendicular about 300, The high- brings with it pride, and a fondness for display in 
Fraser, who, as already stated, took a line of his jest point is at the apex of the triangle, which points dress, and in the mode of living. When the desire 
own. Not being accustomed, like the others, tosnow|nearly due west; separated from it by a hollow is | for show can be easily gratified, our wants are 
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easily increased. Many things are now thought 
necessary, which under narrow circumstances could 
be easily dispensed with, and the same dignity and 
real comfort be possessed. Where the outward 
show is wanting, a true christian character and 
deportment supply the true dignity, and raise their 
possessor far above the glare and imaginary impor- 
tance, which worldly riches confer. But parsi- 
monious frugality and simplicity, adopted for the 
purpose of saving expense, when people have the 
means of comfortable living, not only do nothing 
to cultivate a growth in religion, but narrow up the 
mind, and may lead to a pharisaical exultation in 
being free from the evils of grandeur and sump- 
tuousness in living, affecting others, and to thank 
their Maker that they are not as other men are. 
This is an evil under the sun, which regeneration 
and true humility would bring out of, and defend 
the watchful christian from falling into. 
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In the very excited condition of public feeling 
in relation to the approaching presidential election, 
there is great danger of Friends, unless they are 
carefully on the watch, becoming participants 
therein, and allowing themselves to be betrayed 
into party heats and measures, under the hope of 
securing some desirable end by the election of a 
particular candidate, or the success of one or the 
other of the parties. The exercise of the elective 
franchise is a right which Friends have used or not, 
according to their individual feelings, and it is 
proper to leave each one thus to act, but it is of 
great importance to the welfare of the Society, and 
its influence on public bodies and public sentiment, 
that the members keep clear of party feelings and 
organizations. Where we believe that principles of 
great importance are at a stake, and that certain 
candidates for office can be relied on, if elected, to 
exert their power and influence to prevent the 
wrong, or carry out the right, we may give a vote 
to secure their election; but it is well always to 
bear in mind, that of all classes of men who lay 
claim to respectability, politicians are the least to 
be relied on, and that there are very few among 
them who are not prepared, when seeking to obtain 
support, to promise largely, even when they have 


form accordingly. 
the christian must be placed on Him who continues'| 
to rule in the kingdoms of men, and who works for 
the spread of his own cause according to the coun-| 
sel of his own will, and his aim should be, while! 
performing his duties as a good member of the 
community, to keep strictly within the cireumscribed | 
limits of ‘Truth, and rather to suffer wrong himself| 


than join with others in excitements or schemes, Governor include the whole State, with the exception of | 


i | 
ee 


oo ——————————— — 


point injurious to agricultural interests. From the Con- 
tinent, the accounts from the harvest are still more | 
favourable. Sir John Ross, the celebrated Arctic navi-| 
gator, died in England, recently, in his 80th year. He| 
had been in the public service nearly seventy years, | 
having entered the navy in 1786. The cashier of the 
Northern Railroad of France has absconded, being a 
defaulter to the amount of 1,000,000 francs. On the 2d 
inst., 42 vessels laden with grain, arrived at Marseilles. | 
They were mostly from the Sea of Azoff. The Bank of | 
Belgium has raised its rate of discount from 2} per cent. | 
to 3 per cent. The Russian government has authorized | 
a further issue of paper money to the amount of 9,000,000 | 
silver roubles. In Switzerland, an insurrection has taken | 
place in the Canton of Neufchatel. The Royalists, or 
Prussian party, seized possession of the Chateau, arrested 
the Councillor of State, and hoisted the Prussian flag. 
The Federals subsequently recaptured the Chateau and 
town, and arrested Count Poustalis, the insurgent leader. 





In the conflict twelve Prussians were killed. The cholera 


has disappeared from Madrid, and but few cases are re- 
ported in other parts of Spain. The Cortes has been 
disbanded by a Royal decree, which was well received 
by the people. Six of the Madrid newspapers have been 
seized by order of the Government. 

Liverpool Markets—The cotton trade had been active 
during the week, with sales of 84,410 bales at an ad- 
vance of l-l6a}. 
fair Uplands, 63d. Philadelphia and Baltimore flour, 
29s. a 328.; Ohio, 32s. a 34s.; Indian corn, mixed and 
yellow, 32s. 6d. per 480 lbs. 

UNITED STATES.—It is stated from Washington, 
that the administration is officially advised that the pro- 
ject of a treaty between Great Britain and the United 
States relative to the Central American question, has 
been agreed upon, and a copy has been received, 
but the contents have not publicly transpired. G. 
M. Dallas is said to be intrusted with full powers in 
the premises. <A treaty of friendship and commerce con- 
cluded recently between the Government of Siam and 
the United States, has been received at the State De- 
partment. 

Kunsas Affairs—Goy. Geary’s address delivered at 
Lecompton on the 11th, on assuming the executive du- 
ties of the territory, is conciliating and forbearing in its 
tenor. He deprecates the continuance of the unnatural 
strife now raging, and exhorts all parties to begin 
anew. 
deprecated and condemned. He will endeavour to do 
justice to all without respect to name or party, but will 





are repealed. A proclamation issued by him on the 
same day, orders the volunteer militia to be discharged, 


territory. 
rested by the territorial authorities on a charge of trea- 
son and resistance to the laws, have been released. 
Their release caused much rejoicing at Lawrence. 
Hostilities between the two parties are reported to have 
occurred on the 13th, at Grasshopper Falls, attended 
with loss of life on both sides. The Free State men lost 


F ; ; er all their ammuntion, provisions and horses. On the 15th, | 
no expectation, or intention of being able to per-| Lawrence was threatened by a large body of pro-slavery 


The hope and dependence of} men, mostly Missourians, but they withdrew on receiving 


the Governor's orders forbidding their approach. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 461. Three deaths 
from yellow fever, all of which are traceable to the in- 
fected vessels at quarantine. Shipments of specie for 
the week, $2,068,279, making a total, since First mo. 
Ist last, of $24,706,913. 


Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 80 adults and 105} 


mitiors; total, 185. 


The Election in Maine—The returns of the vote for 


which his Master does not sanction by his Spirit|some 400 votes, and foot up as follows :—Hamlin (Rep.) 
J } I (Rey 


in the heart. 


SUMMARY OY EVENTS. 
EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to Ninth mo. 3d. 
A coll the Lizard, between the 
American ships Ocean Home and Cherubim, in conse-} 
quence of which the 


ision had occurred off 


former sunk in a few minutes. Of} 
the whole number of 106 persons on board the Ocean| 
Hlome, only twenty-one were saved. The Cheru¥im was 
but little damaged, and proceeded on her voyage. The 
Royal British Joint Stock Bank at London has failed. 
It had done a large business 


. having branches in other! 
cities and towns, 


There are three hundred stockholders, 
all of whom are liable to the extent of their means, and 
as the assets of the Institution are very unsatisfactory, 
the failure will be a total ruin to all concerned. The 
London Times says, that though the harvest bas been 
abundant, there is no prospect of prices receding to a 


69,429; Wells (D.) 44,899; Patton (W.) and scattering, 
6659. Hamlin’s plurality is 24,540, and his majority 
over all 17,881. The aggregate vote is 130,977, which 
exceeds the vote of 1855 by something like ten thou- 
sand, 


Miscellaneous.—Threatened Servile Insurrection. — The | 


Houston (Texas) Telegraph says that a plot was re- 
cently discovered at Columbus, in that State, among 
some 400 negroes, to rise upon, rob and murder the white 
population. Several of the negroes were arrested, two 
or three were to be hanged, and one was whipped so 
severely that he died soon afterwards. The conspirators 
had a large stock of arms and ammunition secreted. 

The Number of Voters in New York State, according to 
a statement from the census department, is 651,820, of 
whom 516,745 are native voters, and 135,075 naturalized. 

The Ohio River —On the 17th, there were twelve 
inches water in the channel at Pittsburg. At Cincinnati, 
the river continued to recede. 


Fair Orleans, 7}d.; fair Mobile, 63d. ; | 


The interference of non-residents is especially | 
expect obedience to the laws of the Legislature until they | 


and commands all armed bodies to disband or quit the | 
The prisoners of the Free State party, ar-| 


Youthful Emigrants.—Last week about fifty children 
of both sexes, in age from six years to fourteen, left New 
York for the West, under the charge of a guardian. They 
had been fitted out for the West by the Five Points 
Ladies’ Mission, the Children’s Aid Society and the 
Home for the Friendless. 

Trade of Cincinnati, Ohio—The Cincinnati Price Cur- 
rent publishes a statement of the trade of that city for 
the year ending Eighth mo. 31st, 1856. The total value 
of principal imports for the year, was $75,295,901, 
against $67,501,344 the previous year; and of exports 
$50,914,786 against $38,777,304 the previous year, 


| showing an increase in the value of imports of $7,794,557 


and in the Value of exports $11,967,392. 

Lost—The new telegraphic cable, 120 miles long, 
which was being laid between Sardinia and the coast of 
Africa, was lost in a storm, making the second cable 
jlost in this attempt to establish communication with 
| Africa. The cable was insured for £30,000. 
| Toleration in Turkey.—Since the publication of the new 
laws in Turkey, 106 edifices for christian worship have 
been constructed or repaired. The Sultan himself con- 
tributed $5000 to one building in the Island of Candia. 
| Silk.—Disease among the worms has greatly lessened 
|the production of the year in France, Switzerland and 
\Italy. The rise in price of silk goods from England and 
| France, it is said, will be from a third to a half. 
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|Peasley, lo., $7, to 52, vol. 29; from Wm. Foulke, agt., 
|0., for Richard Penrose, $2, vol. 29, for Jos. King, $2, 
vol. 30; from G. F. Read, agt., S., Mass., for S. A. Chase, 
\S4, vols. 29 and 30, for Joshua Buxton, Rufus Churchill, 
$2 each, vol. 30; from Joel Evans, agt., Pa., $2, vol. 29, 
|for Thos. C. Palmer, Susan A. Pratt, J. F. Harrison, $2 
each, vol. 29, for Eliza Worrel, $2, to 40, vol. 29; fro» D. 
Hunt, Pa., $2, vol. 30; from Jesse Hall, agt., H., O., for 
| Wm. Hall, Jos. Walton, D. Binns, jr., $2 each, vol. 30, 
|for B. Thomas, $2, to 36, vol. 30, for Wm. Hall, jr., $4, 
vols. 29 and 30. 
| Correction—In receipts, page 176, vol. 29, read D. 

sinns, jr., instead of J. Binns, jr. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN AT TUNESSASSAH. 
A well qualified woman Friend is wanted as Teacher 
at this Institution. 
Application may be made to either of the under- 
named Friends. 
Esenezer Worth, Bradford, Pa. 
Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Pa. 
JosePpH ELkintox, 377 8S. Second street. 
Tuomas Evans, 315 Arch street, above Eighth. 
Philad., Ninth mo. 24th, 1856. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 
The Committee to superintend the Boarding-School 
lat West-Town, will meet in Philadelphia, on Sixth-day, 
ithe 10th of next month, at 7 o'clock, Pp. M. 
| The Committee on Instruction, and the Committee on 
Admissions, meet on the same day—-the former at 4 
jo’clock, and the latter at 5 o'clock, pr. M. 
| The Visiting Committee meet at West-Town, on Se- 
cond-day afternoon, the 6th of Tenth month, to attend 
{the Semi-annual Examination of the Schools. 

Tuomas Kinser, Clerk. 

Philad., Ninth mo. 27th, 1856. 


A Stated Meeting of “The Association of Friends for 
the Free Instruction of Adult Coloured Persons,” will be 
lheld on Fifth-day, Tenth month 2d, 1856, at 8 o'clock, 
|p. M., in the third story room of Friends’ Bookstore, No. 
\84 Arch street. Cuartes J. ALLEN, Secretary. 
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Diep, in this city, on the morning of the 16th inst., 
|Racnen, eldest daughter of the late William Jones, aged 
149 years; a member of the Western District Monthly 
Mecting. Whilst those who knew and loved this dear 
| Friend, deeply feel her loss. they sorrow not as those 
who have no hope, reverently believing that He who 
saw meet to place her in the furnace of affliction, was 
with her unto the end, graciously preparing her ran- 
somed and purified spirit to unite with that company, 
whose robes have been washed and made white in the 
blood of the Lamb. 


RADA PPA 
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ROBB, PILE & MELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank, 
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